Chapter i
BEGINNINGS

ON Sunday, 7 September 1533, between the hours of three and
four in the afternoon, Anne Boleyn gave birth to a child at the
pleasant river-palace of Greenwich. Its destiny was bound up
with accidents of State, which none could then foretell: but this
at least might have been discerned, that the birth was a symbol
of the most momentous revolution in the history of the
country.

It was six years or more since Henry VIIFs fancy had been
stirred by the black eyes, vivacious personality, and easy French
manners of one of Catherine of Aragon's ladies-in-waiting, and
thoughts of divorce had taken final form in his mind. His was
not a tale of light-of-love. He had opportunities enough of
diversion, with no complicating problem of marriage; and if
other overwhelming reasons had not suggested divorce and re-
marriage, who can tell how long Anne Boleyn's virtue would
have withstood his siege? For it was not dishonour - certainly
not at the French Court where she had spent three years - to be
a royal mistress. The fact was that Henry as a king, and the
second of a new dynasty, had no duty more urgent than to secure
the future of his house by providing an heir to the throne. While
there was no Salic Law in England to exclude his only legitimate
child, the girl Mary, from the succession, the most distinguished
legal writer of the previous century had argued that a woman
could not succeed to the English throne; and in the four and a
half centuries since the Conquest there had only been one queen
regnant? Matilda, whose singularity and fate were nearly as de-
cisive against a female sovereign as any Salic Law. The dangers
accompanying a woman ruler were grave and obvious. She
must marry, either at home or abroad: if at home, the country
faced the risk of being plunged into civil war through jealousy
of her husband's power; if abroad, of being converted into a